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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Realm of Ends: or Pluralism and Theism. By James Ward. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cambridge, England, University 
Press, 191 1. — pp. xv, 490. 

The general argument of Professor Ward's latest volume of Gifford 
lectures rests on the conclusions of the earlier one, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. Concrete experience is a duality-in-unity which involves 
a spiritualistic monism. The fundamental contrast in experience 
is, not that of mind and body, but that of subject and object or self 
and not-self. And, in this contrast the object is probably always 
another subject, consequently, the world of experience means an 
organization of selves or subjects. By monism he means here a 
qualitative spiritual monism or panpsychism. Professor Ward's 
metaphysics has most affinity with Leibnitz' Monadology, but there 
are very important differences. The indefinite plurality of subjects or 
monads of Ward's theory interact, and their development is a process 
of creative synthesis, not of unfolding. The world of monads has a 
real history, and its evolution is an epigenetic process, in which the 
new is not the mere explication of the old. Evolution is a cumulative 
and creative process in which "subjects" are the agents. Reality 
is a Realm of Ends, a progressive and purposive process, in which 
the ends of the individual members are realized as parts of the system 
of ends which belongs to the whole society of finite subjects. The 
lower limit of this plurality of monads may be regarded, physically, as 
the mass-point or center of force, psychically, as a momentary con- 
sciousness devoid of memory and recognition. The starting point 
for philosophical construction, Professor Ward insists, must be a 
pluralistic universe of individual centers of force and appetition. In 
the individual element there is actual development, qualitative 
change, and contingency. Consequently, the course of the whole 
process cannot be adequately expressed in a series of equations of 
identity. Change means, when taken either on the cosmical scale or 
that of the individual's growth, creative novelty. The standpoint 
for the determination of reality is historical and social. The "laws" 
of exact science are only statistical averages. They are relatively 
truer expressions of the habits of behavior in lower monads than in 
man, but nowhere are they adequate and precise expressions of the 
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course of reality, since this is, at all levels, the result of individual 
and psychical activity. 

Professor Ward holds that there is no contradiction or inherent 
inconsistency in the purely pluralistic notion that the only unity in 
the universe is that of the mutual intercourse of the whole society of 
finite monads. It is possible to maintain that the totality of the real 
is just a vast society of individual beings in relation. But such a 
standpoint involves the admission of two limits — the upper limit of a 
possible Supreme Spiritual Unity to account for the apparent unity 
of direction in evolution and to furnish a ground for the belief in a 
final harmony and unity of ends, and the lower limit of an originating 
ground of finite individuality. In a final synthesis these two limits 
would coincide in the notion of a cosmical unity of ends conceived 
as the Primum Movens. Voluntaristic pluralism may, indeed, deny 
the need for such a Supreme Unity. There would, however, remain, 
in any case, two fundamental difficulties for any form of pluralism 
of the panpsychistic type. First, it would be committed to the belief 
in individual preexistence. Birth and death would be phenomenal 
and could not be regarded as altering the individual. Heredity would 
be "so much habit or memory." In the higher organisms, at least, 
we have to suppose a dominant or "soul" monad which rules a whole 
hierarchy of inferior monads. Now, in this dominant monad there 
is no conscious memory of its antenatal life. The inheritance of 
acquired characteristics and a real development of the individual do 
not square with the theory of preexistence. "On the whole, it seems 
best to regard the organism on its psychical side as simply the Anlage 
or primary medium of the soul's life; this medium is its heritage, 
but how it comes by it we do not know" (p. 211). In regard to death, 
pluralism fails to afford any insight as to how the values acquired by 
the individual are conserved. "What of all this progress if we are 
forced to say of all the individuals concerned that one labours and 
another reaps the reward" (p. 214). Turning to metaphysical dif- 
ficulties in pluralism the chief of these is found to be, not, as is usually 
argued, the impossibility of conceiving how interaction is possible 
between finite selves, since all interaction may be immediate rapport, 
but pluralism's failure to supply a teleological unity and continuity 
or sustaining ground of values for the historical evolution of the Many. 
Theism meets this difficulty. If we suppose the Many to be the 
creation of God, then he is the originating and sustaining ground of 
their lives, the purposive ground of the evolutionary process, and the 
Conservator of the values achieved by persons. 
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Professor Ward manfully faces the difficulties in the concept of 
creation. It cannot mean production out of nothing, nor can it be 
conceived as either transeunt or immanent causality in the sense in 
which these categories are applied in the empirical order. Creation 
means that God is the ground of the world's being. We may find, in 
the creative work of a human genius, an analogy to that intellective 
synthesis by which the Creator works. God is the Absolute Genius — 
the World Genius. Genuine creation of beings who are to achieve 
real self-initiated development implies the Creator's self -limitation. 
Hence, as ground of the world, God limits himself. He is not a mere 
primus inter pares in his pluralistic universe, but the act of his creation 
thereof is at once self-expression and self-limitation. 

The problem of freedom in relation to theism is next discussed. 
The most important part of the discussion is concerned with the 
reconciliation of self-determination with divine foreknowledge. If the 
filling of the time-process is eternally decreed, then, says Professor 
Ward, necessitarianism is unavoidable. His position is that if God 
be a Creator, he creates creators. Hence he will have foreseen and 
determined the possible limits for the operation of human freedom. 
But if man be a really self-determining being, God cannot know future 
events in the sphere of human volition as we know past events. He 
may know the limits within which all finite volitions move, but he 
cannot know what is now a future event in this order as fait accompli. 
Hence God cannot know, in one completed timeless or eternal insight, 
every event in the actual time world. In this connection Professor 
Ward gives a very pertinent and effective criticism of Professor 
Royce's attempt to combine the freedom of the finite with the totum 
simul of his Absolute's eternal knowledge. Mr. Ward points out as 
significant, that Mr. Royce affirms eternal knowledge of the Absolute 
and denies of God temporal foreknowledge. In an appendix on the 
"Temporal and Eternal" he distinguishes three meanings of the 
Eternal: (i) formal or negative eternity, the timelessness of abstract 
truth; (2) ontological eternity, which means that experients are, in 
a sense, out of time but functionally related thereto; (3) axiological 
eternity or the conservation of values in the time process. The first 
meaning sheds no light on the nature of a concrete spirit's eternal 
character. The second meaning does, indeed, suggest that God may 
be not subject to time but functionally related to the temporal order. 
The third meaning alone gives us a positive insight in God's ex- 
istence as the permanent ground of values. 

There is a very full discussion of the Problem of Evil, Pessimism, 
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and Optimism. It is pointed out that the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and von Hartmann rests upon a hedonistic conception of the 
Good. If the presupposition be denied, and Professor Ward denies 
it, the force of their argumentation is dissipated. The view that there 
is "metaphysical evil" means that there are certain limitations and 
imperfections involved in the being of the world. This form of pessi- 
mism implies that God might create a wholly indeterminate universe 
and that omnipotence is taken to mean that he might, for example, 
make two and two equal five. But any sort of world must have a 
determinate character. In no intelligible sense can it be said that 
God is a determinate being and, at the same time, that he could 
create any and all sorts of indefinite possibilities. As to "physical 
evils" Dr. Ward argues that in an evolving world, which grows through 
the self-determining acts of individuals, there must be flux. "A 
world perfect — in the sense of finished and complete at once — is a 
contradiction" (p. 351). "Even if there be a God he certainly has 
not made the world what it is to be, but rather endowed it with talents 
to enable it to work out its own perfection in conjunction with him- 
self" (p. 356). Contingency is inseparable from evolution. The 
same principles hold true in regard to "moral evil." There is no cos- 
mical power of evil. Moral order and moral evil originate, as does 
man's rationality, in the social historical life. The possibility of 
moral evil is involved in man's development as a self -determining agent. 
The actual existence of moral evil is incompatible with genuine the- 
ocracy only if God be its sole author. The tragedy of the world may 
be, Professor Ward suggests, after all a Divine Comedy. 

Passing to the discussion of Immortality Dr. Ward insists that the 
chief argument therefor is the moral one, as stated by Kant. Only 
personal continuity can meet the moral demand for continuity of 
character. Hence continuity of memory and environment seem both 
to be essential postulates. The ancient doctrine of Transmigration 
provides for continuity of environment at the expense of continuity 
of personal memory, the Christian doctrine of Transfiguration secures 
the latter at the cost of the former. He suggests a possible combi- 
nation of the two theories. 

Belief in a future life and in God are moral postulates. This situ- 
ation raises the issue of the relation of faith and knowledge. Professor 
Ward argues that in the actual evolution of life in nature, as in the 
individual life, progress has depended on faith. "We shall find that 
almost every forward step in the progress of life could be formulated 
as an act of faith — an act not warranted by knowledge — on the part 
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of the pioneer who first made it" (p. 415). Several striking instances 
from the biological record are given of this principle. "Life is pri- 
marily active, not contemplative; and thus it is only while striving 
for what is good that we learn what is true" (p. 419). This faith is 
not irrational. It is rational, since it is progressively justified by 
the event. "We may call it faith, but we cannot call it irrational, 
to believe that the world has a meaning and a meaning for us" (p. 420). 
"Either the world is not rational or man does not stand alone and this 
life is not all. But it cannot be rational to conclude that the world 
is not rational, least of all when an alternative is open to us that leaves 
room for its rationality — the alternative of postulating God and a 
future life" (p. 421). It may be objected that where there is room 
for faith there is room for doubt as well. This, says Professor Ward, 
is only a special form of the objection that may be raised to an evolving 
world as such. But, so long as we live in such a world the objection 
is selfcontradictory. If we could intuit our world sub specie <zter- 
nitatis the objection would disappear. "The fact that knowledge 
has to grow from more to more is so fundamental and universal a 
characteristic of our evolution, that it is very doubtful if we can form 
any clear concept of an experience that develops at all developing on 
other lines" (p. 424). We have, then, a right to believe that the 
universe is a realm of ends, that in detail these ends are worked out 
through the lives of created and, in part, selfdetermining selves, that 
the process of their working out involves contingency as well as sta- 
bility, that God is the Unitary Ground of the World and the Sustainer 
of Spiritual Values. " In such a realm of ends we trust that 'God is 
love indeed and love creation's final law' " (p. 453). 

There is a digression of two chapters on Hegel. Dr. Ward finds 
in Hegel two inconsistent strains — a pluralistic strain with unity as 
the result, and a panlogistic strain with all apparent development 
merely the phenomenal unfolding of the timeless Absolute Idea which 
is the sole reality. There are several supplementary notes, besides 
the already mentioned one on the Temporal and the Eternal. Most 
important of these is perhaps that on "Relation of Body and Mind." 
In this he reiterates the view that function determines structure and 
gives further arguments for his psychical monadism or panpsychism. 

This panpsychism seems to me to be precisely the least adequately 
argued of Dr. Ward's theories. I am just as much in the dark as 
before as to how a momentary consciousness without memory develops 
into a unitary and continuous mind, or as to what positive grounds 
there are for the assumption that the inorganic realm is made up of 
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these momentary consciousnesses. I do not regard the law of con- 
tinuity as in itself a sufficient ground apart from specific evidence. 
It seems to me that the emphasis on the epistemological co-relativity 
of subject and object affords no sufficient ground for the assumption 
that the object is always another subject, the not-self another self. 
If there be a Creator, God, I find that it puts no more strain either on 
my conceptual powers, or my power of believing, to assume that he 
creates non-psychical centers of force than it does to assume that he 
creates finite minds. Moreover, it appears to me that it is a simpler 
and not less intelligible hypothesis to suppose that non-mental objects 
interact with minds, than to assume that every apparent case of such 
interaction means that a mind knows its own subordinate or body 
monads directly, but knows another mind indirectly through the 
interaction of its monads with those that are subservient to that other 
mind. Why then should this gap exist between the cases in which 
I am sure (unless I am a thoroughly sophisticated panpsychist) that 
I am interacting with a mindless body and the cases in which I am 
sure that I am interacting with other minds? On epistemological 
grounds I find that the problem of self-transcendence does not differ 
in character and difficulty whether the not-self be mind or body. The 
argument from the epistemological subject-object relation settles 
nothing in regard to the nature of the object. If I can know another 
mind directly why cannot I know a body directly? If I can only 
know another mind indirectly through the medium of a body the 
assumption that body is psychical is superfluous. What has one 
really explained by calling a body a complex of souls? Are not the 
analogies drawn between the behavior of inorganic things and of minds 
so vague as to be valueless? Habit, routine, statistical averages, etc., 
seem to me to be loose metaphors in this connection. Is not our 
very concept of mind dependent on its contrast with that of body? 
The panpsychist should seriously undertake to tell us what, in the 
inorganic realm, corresponds to the unity of a conscious self. Is not 
the fact that panpsychism is a recrudescence of primitive animism a 
pretty serious objection, in view of the fact that progress in knowledge 
has meant differentiation of phenomena? I do not find any necessary 
connection between Dr. Ward's Theism and his panpsychism. I 
believe that the former can stand on its own feet. 

There is nothing very novel in the general results, but the whole 
spirit and substance of the book is admirable. One expects from Dr. 
Ward a masterly command of the classical literature and one is not 
disappointed. Learned, candid, fair and openminded, full of quotable 
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sayings, rising frequently to a high level of insight into the philosophy 
of man and of his history and to a dignified eloquence of expression, 
the book gives one great pleasure in the reading. I have found his 
discussion of the functional relation of selves to time vague and un- 
satisfactory. And I think that Dr. Ward would admit that his treat- 
ment of the problem of evil leaves it still a pretty dark mystery. On 
the other hand, the treatment of the epigenetic character of evolution, 
and of the social historical origin of rationality, moral order, and moral 
evil are excellent. His statement of a pluralistic Weltanschauung 
as starting point is the sanest and best balanced that I have yet seen. 
His method of advance from pluralism towards the conception of God 
as the ground of the unity of direction in evolution and the principle of 
the conservation of human values seems to me the only fruitful method 
for a theistic metaphysics to-day. Professor Ward has produced a 
notable contribution towards the clarification and justification of a 
religious world-view. There is much in the spirit of the work that 
reminds one of Kant's Critique of Practical Reason. On the whole 
Dr. Ward's world view would be least erroneously described as Leib- 
nitz' Monadology cleared of its inconsistencies and made to square with 
epigenetic evolution. 

J. A. Leighton. 
The Ohio State University. 

Gesammelte Werke. By A. Spir. Band I, Denken und Wirklichkeit ; 

Versuch einer Erneuerung der kritischen Philosophic Vierte 

Auflage, hrg. von Helene Claparede-Spir. Leipzig, Barth, 

1908. — pp. xxx, 547. 

Though this is the fourth edition of an extensive work on meta- 
physics and the first volume, tardily delivered for review, of the second 
edition of the author's collected writings, the philosophy of African 
Spir seems to be generally little regarded and in the English-speaking 
world at least practically unknown. Yet Spir was an original and 
systematic thinker who wrote in a style animated and clear. The 
biography, written by his daughter, the wife of the psychologist 
Claparede, of Geneva, and the portrait prefixed to the present edition 
of his chief work, reveal a nature singularly gentle and refined, modest 
and retiring. Spir was a conscientious truth-seeker, but lonely and 
unappreciated. He was born in South Russia in 1837. In early life 
he experienced a religious crisis and wanted to devote himself to the- 
ology, but he followed for awhile instead the career chosen for him by 
his family and served, at the age of eighteen, as second lieutenant on 



